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which lies between pessimism and optimism, between the 
loathing and the love of life, between the painful conception 
of the vanity of all things and faith in progress and in Provi- 
dence. But in spite of this contrast, and of the fact that in 
Leopardi the thinker and the poet are marvellously united 
and, as it were, fused together, whereas in Mamiani they are, 
so to speak, juxtaposed and are intimately united only in the 
elegance of his literary form, still both are witnesses to that 
union between the artistic and philosophic tendencies which 
marks the spirit of their nation and to the influence of the 
one upon the other. 

But it is time to call upon the practical philosophy of the 
Italians for a confirmation of those traits in their character, 
whose existence a rapid survey of the history of their specu- 
lative doctrines has enabled us to conjecture. 

Luigi Ferri. 

University of Rome. 



RATIONAL HEDONISM. 

My object in this paper is to make a slight contribution to 
the defence of Ethical Hedonism, by considering, and meeting 
as far as I can, certain recently-urged objections to it. My 
reason for choosing the name " Rational Hedonism," which 
I have taken as title, is that the doctrine of ethical hedonism, 
with which I am here concerned, appears to me both in its 
harmony with " common sense well understood" and in philo- 
sophic completeness to answer the demands of reason as no 
other doctrine with which I am acquainted, does ; and that 
oddly enough, this characteristic of rationality has not been 
appreciated by some of its most profound critics, who, in fact, 
base certain of their objections on its supposed inherent irra- 
tionality.* 

And first of all, I should like to distinguish ethical hedon- 
ism as sharply as possible from psychological hedonism (the 

* E.g. Dewey, " Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics," section xix., etc., and 
cf. post. 
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view that all desire is for pleasure qua pleasure). Pace 
Green's reproach of slavery to " the current psychology," it 
was from the keen and original psychological analysis of 
Bishop Butler that this doctrine received its death-blow. The 
doctrine is now, I believe, generally discredited ; but in any 
case it is with something quite different that I am at present 
occupied — the view, namely, that the rational end of human 
action, the good for man, that which is ultimately worth 
having, worth having in itself, is happiness — happiness under- 
stood as meaning the pleasure-element in consciousness, by 
whatever name we may call it — enjoyment, satisfaction, joy, 
bliss, blessedness, etc. Happiness in this sense (which is, I 
believe, the ordinary sense) refers to the feeling- element of 
consciousness, its component parts being psychoses (or por- 
tions of consciousness) which are regarded as preferable qua 
feeling, — that is, as being not only free from pain (which qua 
feeling is the reverse of preferable), but moreover positively 
pleasant. In the view of ethical hedonism it is this delight- 
fulness of conscious life which ought to be sought, by each 
for himself and for the whole community of rational and sen- 
sitive beings of which he is a member.* For since each is 
an individual, has his own consciousness, the quality of his 
own consciousness is a matter of moment to him, and since 
each is sensitive — so sensitive that severe pain is in itself hor- 
rible — the avoidance of pain, as far as possible, and the securing 
of its opposite are in reason (and indeed on any view of good) 
a matter of primary importance to each. And as consciously 
and qua rational, a member of a community of creatures con- 
ceived as like himself; and capable, qua sympathetic, of caring 
specially for the joy and misery of other sentient creatures : 
each ought to aim at promoting Happiness (the absence of 

* Pain is feeling which is judged in itself undesirable, pleasure is feeling which 
is judged in itself desirable (preferable or good) ; the appeal being- to the con- 
sciousness of the sentient (and rational) individual at the time of feeling. Cf. 
Sidgwick, " Methods of Ethics," fifth edition, pp. 130, 131. The above statement 
avoids, I think, some of the objections which have been brought against hedonism 
on the score of the ambiguity of " pleasure" (cf. Mackenzie, " Manual of Ethics," 
pp. 91, 94, 102 ; Ryland, " Ethics," p. 33, etc.), and also Mr. Ryland's somewhat 
obscure objection on the score of definition (op. cit., p. 32). But cf. also post. 
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painful consciousness and the presence of pleasant conscious- 
ness) in others. As a conscious individual each is necessarily 
— not to say rationally — concerned with the quality of his 
own consciousness throughout; as consciously part of a 
larger conscious whole, each is rationally and naturally con- 
cerned with the quality of consciousness of all the members 
who compose that whole. (This dualism is inevitable — as in- 
evitable as the antithesis of subject and object in knowledge, 
or the unity in difference which characterizes the object of 
knowledge, or the permanence amid change which is the con- 
dition of all growth and development. Hedonism is not 
responsible for the general difficulty of unity in difference.) 
Further, since conscious life as known by us is subject to the 
condition of time, of realization in successive parts, the good- 
ness of the whole is not independent of the goodness of the 
parts ; and for a consciousness which is sensitive (living in the 
present only) as well as rational (living in the present but also 
transcending it) the parts are not good unless they are prefer- 
able in themselves — i. e., unless they are pleasant and free 
from pain. I pass now to objections urged against Ethical 
Hedonism. 

I. — OBJECTION FROM PSYCHOLOGICAL HEDONISM. 

Among the objections still urged against Ethical Hedonism 
is the assumption that ethical depends on psychological hedon- 
ism.* No doubt, if good is the object of desire, or that which 
satisfies desire, and if all desire is for an object consciously 
taken as an end (such object being what we call good),f then 
admission of the view that the only thing which men do desire 
is pleasure or happiness, necessitates the admission that pleas- 
ure or happiness is good, and that, being good, it is the right 
end of action ; and thus, if any method of ethics remains pos- 
sible, it must be egoistic hedonism. And, on the other hand, 
on this view the rejection of psychological hedonism makes 

* E.g. Bradley, " Appearance and Reality," p. 406; Muirhead, "Elements of 
Ethics," pp. 91, 106, etc.; Dewey, "Outlines," pp. 32, 33, etc. 

f Cf. Mackenzie, " Manual," p. 71 ; Bradley, " Appearance and Reality," p. 
402 ; Dewey, " Outlines of Ethics," pp. 5, 95, 215, etc. 
Vol. V.— No. i 6 
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the rejection of ethical hedonism inevitable.* It is also to be 
observed that if the object of desire (the end or part of the 
end) is good, and " Motive is the end with a view to which 
the action is performed," f it is difficult not to allow that 
actions must be largely, if not entirely, judged by motives. 
It seems, however, also difficult not to allow that all motives 
are good. 

But if psychological hedonism is true : if, according to an 
unvarying psychological law, pleasure (or happiness) is the 
only possible end of action, and desire for pleasure the only 
possible motive: does even the miserable ethical refuge of 
egoistic hedonism remain open to us? If pleasure is what 
we all do seek and must seek, whether or no, is there any 
force in saying that pleasure or happiness is what ought to be 
sought ? Where there is no choice, there can be no moral 
choice, the question of a right end of action seems to become 
irrelevant ; what I inevitably must do cannot be what I ought 
voluntarily to choose to do.J Hence, so far from ethical 
hedonism being based on psychological hedonism, the two 
seem incompatible. A necessary foundation for quantitative 
ethical hedonism is the doctrine that it is possible to seek both 
pleasure and that which is not pleasure. 

II. OBJECTIONS TO ADMITTING PLEASURE AS THE END, AT ALL. 

(a) One of the objections to admitting pleasure as the end 
is on the score of confusion. It has been expressed as fol- 
lows : § 

" When it is said that what we desire is always pleasure, what seems to be 
meant is, that what we desire is always some object, the attainment of which is 
accompanied by an agreeable feeling.|| Now this is so true that it is almost 
a tautology. It is clear that if we desire anything, the attainment of it will bring 

* Mr. Mackenzie (" Manual," p. 97, note 2) does indeed say that Ethical 
Hedonism has no necessary dependence on Psychological Hedonism. 

■j- Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 46. 

% Cf. " Methods of Ethics," pp. 42, 43. 

I Mackenzie, " Manual," p. 95 ; cf. also Ryland, " Ethics," pp. 30, 69. 

|| The distinction between causes of pleasure and pleasure is fully brought out 
in a chapter (ch. iv. on Objective Hedonism) of Book II. of " The Methods of 
Ethics." 
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at least a temporary satisfaction ; and this satisfaction will be accompanied by 
a feeling of satisfaction — i.e., pleasure. Consequently, anything that we desire 
may be said to be a pleasure — i.e., something that will bring pleasure when 
attained . . . But . . . the fact that we desire pleasures is no evidence that we 
desire pleasure." . . . " Pleasure is the accompaniment of objects which have 
a certain value for the consciousness to which they are presented. It is of some 
importance ... to remember that it is the objects, not the feelings of pleasure, 
that have value." (P. 108; cf. also p. 115.) 

But when e.g. looking forward to the future, we wish for 
ourselves or others a pleasant party, or an agreeable visit, a 
happy New Year, or many happy returns of the day, a happy 
childhood or youth or old age, though we cannot indeed 
imagine feeling without causes of feeling, happiness or pleas- 
ure without "objects," yet in as far as we do not define the 
objects or causes further than as pleasure-producing, surely it 
is this quality in them which we are thinking of, and which 
recommends them to us. Or when, as Butler says (Sermon 
1, note 2), a man undertakes "some laborious work upon 
promise of a great reward, without any distinct knowledge 
of what the reward would be," or when a child is vaguely 
promised a treat, it is the pleasantness or happiness-producing 
quality of the reward or treat, and this only, that can be defi- 
nitely thought of and desired. May we not similarly desire 
to attain, e.g., truth — though it is an abstraction, and we may 
not know at all in what particular statements it may turn out 
to be embodied ? 

I pass now to further objections to the hedonistic end 
which are based on the plea that pleasure and the absence of 
pain are an impossible or irrational or actually undesired end. 

(b) They are an impossible end, it is said, because there is 
nothing similar in all pains except that they are pains, and 
similarly of pleasures,* and there is not " any such thing as 
agreeableness or disagreeableness in the abstract." " Pleasure 
in fact is not a distinguishable element in our constitution." 
But even Carlyle allows that the highest good is blessedness, 
and Kant conceives that to merit happiness and receive it is 

* Mackenzie, " Social Philosophy," pp. 222, 223 ; Ryland, " Ethics," p. 31 ; 
cf. p. 68; Dewey, "Outlines," p, 51, etc. 
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the highest good for man ; and both blessedness and happi- 
ness are assuredly (on any view of them) to be distinguished 
as pleasant, and are equally abstract with pleasure. And all 
the similarity (between pains and pleasures) which is con- 
tended for, all that is necessary in order that pleasure and 
absence of pain may be a possible end, is only just as much 
as is implied in the existence and application of the general 
or abstract name, only such similarity as makes language and 
science possible ; we can class things together and call them 
by one name, although there may be no two things which 
are exactly similar : we can distinguish in thought and words, 
qualities or groups of qualities without asserting or implying 
that they have any " real existence" except as constituents of 
a concrete complex. 

If pleasure and pain are not distinguishable from other 
elements of consciousness, how is it that we can talk so much 
about them, and what is the meaning of such familiar words 
as rapture, torture, sorrow, imprudence, delight, and so forth ? 
And do not all such objections against hedonism as the pres- 
ent one, apply equally to the view that pleasure is an accom- 
paniment of the attainment of the end, or that it is part of the 
end, or the sense of value of objects ? And are not such ends 
as activity, self-realization, perfection, equilibrium,* etc., at 
least as abstract as pleasure, and at the same time much 
vaguer ? (not to dilate here upon the fact that many people 
not only do not desire them as ends, but never think of them 
as such.) 

Granting that pleasures and pains are distinguishable, and 
may be grouped together, it seems difficult to deny that this 
grouping and distinction are in virtue of the similarity of 
pleasures and of pains, and that, in this respect, they are theo- 
retically commensurable. Supposing, however, that pleasures 
and pains, though they can, as such, be grouped together, yet 
have such qualitative differences among themselves that they 
cannot fairly be compared quantitatively : this objection would 



* Mackenzie, "Manual," p. 116; Dewey, "Outlines," pp. 20, 24,25,95, 
101, etc.; Alexander, "Order and Progress," pp. 218, 240, etc. 
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tell with as great or greater strength against the acceptance 
of pleasure as the sense of value of objects,* or as part of the 
end. In the latter case it would seem that pleasures and 
pains must be capable of quantitative comparison not only 
with each other, but also with that which is not feeling. 

(c) Again, pleasure, it is said, cannot itself be the ultimate 
end, cannot be that which is intrinsically valuable — for " the 
feeling of pleasure is simply the sense of interest or of value 
for consciousness" " the sense of value presupposes value," 
" pleasure is a sense of value."f But are pleasure and pain 
as we know them, simply the sense of value (positive and 
negative), and what exactly is meant by saying that they are 
so ? And granting that they are, it seems that we have to 
measure the value by the pleasure ; and if so, the supposed 
differences of quality in pleasure and pain must be as incon- 
venient here as in the attempted calculus of the empiric 
hedonist. Further, (1) it is not very clear what can be meant 
here by value unless it means good; (2) it seems to be prac- 
tically identified with pleasure and pain ; (3) the value (however 
described) of objects appears to be entirely derived from the 
fact that they have been desired — that which is desired being 
good qua object of desire. There is perhaps no doubt that 
generally, some satisfaction results from the attainment of a 
desired object ; but I think that even this is not always the 
case, and it certainly seems that we do sometimes desire 
things which, as we know, are " ill to hae." Further, it seems 
repugnant both to common sense and to reflection to make 
actual desire the creator of value. Is it a satisfactory or even 
tenable view of good to hold that an object is good because 
desired? Is intoxicating drink good because desired by the 
intemperate ? Is undeserved obloquy good because desired by 
envy or malice? Can we say that some eagerly desired 
indulgence or extravagance is good, when it brings what is 
commonly called ruin in its train ? It is surely taking a very 
atomistic and irrational view of good to say that it is. Was 

* Cf.post. II. c. 

f Cf. Mackenzie, " Manual," p. 1 07, etc. 
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not Benjamin Franklin right when he said that a man may 
pay too dear for his whistle ? 

Again, must not value of any object for a conscious being, 
be some effect of that object in consciousness ? But it is said 
that pleasure is a sense of value accompanying certain objects 
— that it is the objects {e. g., fame, music, money, etc.)* not 
the pleasurable feelings which have value. 

To conscious and sensitive creatures, however, it must of 
course be as felt or known that objects (such as fame, etc.) are 
valuable. In what does this value to consciousness consist, 
feelings of pleasure being excluded ? It would appear that it is 
thought to consist in realization of self — self being realized in 
the attainment of any object (whatever it may be) that has been 
desired. We "look for our good in the satisfaction of our 
rational wants. If we cannot find it there, our plight will in- 
deed be a desperate one."f " It is clear that the end we are 
to aim at must be some end which will give us satisfaction. 
When asked why we pursue any end, the only reasonable 
answer that can be given is that it satisfies some demand of 
our nature ; [What is it, except the fact of giving satisfaction, 
that makes it a reasonable end ?] and the only finally satisfac- 
tory answer that can be given, is that it satisfies the most 
fundamental [= ?] demand of our nature." { That most funda- 
mental demand appears to be reason — the demand for self- 
realization, i.e., the realization of the true § or rational self.|| 

(d) Once more, pleasure, it is said, is an irrational end, 
because it would be necessary for a Hedonist to evaluate 

* Cf. Mackenzie, " Manual," pp. 96, 97. 

f Mackenzie, " Social Philosophy," p. 229. 

J Mackenzie, " Manual," p. 101. 

\ Mackenzie, "Manual," pp. 116, 135, 136, 137; Cf. p. 153. Cf. also Muir- 
head, " Elements," Book IV., chapter ii., etc. 

y Since this seems the last word of Ethical " Idealism," it appears to me to 
resign the torch at the precise point where modern Utilitarianism takes it up. (In 
suggesting this, I am not unmindful of what Mr. Mackenzie says, in chapter ix. 
of his "Manual," about the Social Self and Self-sacrifice; but as I infer that 
the self-sacrifice by which the Social or True Self is to be developed must itself 
be rational, I think the discussion in this chapter does not transcend the conclu- 
sion reached in the chapter (vii.) on Perfection.) 
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pleasures of the merely sensitive nature, and compare mere 
sensitive values with rational values ; for " what is pleasant to 
sense need not be pleasant to thought :" " what pleasure means 
for us on reflection, is not the same thing as what it means for 
us prior to reflection :" of two senses of value, " one may be a 
sense of value for us as sensitive beings, the other may be a 
sense of value for us as rational beings." * This kind of objec- 
tion seems to endow " sense" with powers which it can have 
only in combination with reason. How could we, as merely 
sensitive beings, have any sense of value ? In order that any- 
thing may be known as " pleasant to sense," must not sense 
be reinforced by intellect? In order to adopt and defend his 
position, must not a hedonist both possess reason and sup- 
pose himself to possess it? It is because man is rational, that 
he is able to compare pleasures and pains and form the con- 
ception of happiness on the whole, and that he recognizes the 
need of taking into account his capacity of feeling pleasure 
and pain, and of endeavoring to at least ward off pain. But 
of the worth of pleasure and the unworth of pain, I shall 
have something to say later on. 

And if pleasure is the sense of value {i.e., I suppose, a recog- 
nition that the object valued is good), the theory that good is an 
object of desire seems to be discredited ; for very keen pleasure 
may often occur to us without being anticipated or desired, as 
in unexpectedly seeing a fine view, or learning of some beau- 
tiful life or act of splendid heroism, or chancing upon a de- 
lightful book, or receiving a quite unforeseen kindness. Further, 
the pleasure of satisfied desire is by no means necessarily in 
proportion to the intensity of the desire. And a desired ob- 
ject when attained may be disappointing, — may be even repul- 
sive and disgusting, — as e.g., life on board ship to a boy who 
has run away to sea, or the first taste of uncooked oysters, 
or the first pipe, to one who has wished for these delicacies 
because he has heard others praise them. To say that there 
can be no pleasure without objects, is doubtless true; but 
this is disputed by no one, and- simply amounts to saying 

* Mackenzie, " Social Philosophy," p. 224, etc. 
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that pleasure which is an effect, has causes like all other 
effects. 

(e) It is said that pleasure is an undesired end. For a brief 
consideration of objection, cf. post. IV. (6). 

(/) An objection is found in what has been called the 
paradox of hedonism, that in order to get pleasure we must 
forget it. This seems no more than to say that in order 
to get a result which (like all else) is due to causes, we must 
sometimes fix our attention upon the causes rather than upon 
the result itself. 

III. — OBJECTIONS TO EMPIRICAL QUANTITATIVE HEDONISM. 

The question (i) of fact and (2) of ethics is (1) Is any object 
regarded, or can or (2) ought it to be regarded, as good or 
valuable (however much desired), if it causes no happiness 
whatever, — no pleasure and no freedom from pain, — to any 
sentient creature ? And the case could be put more strongly 
still by supposing an object which, so far from causing pleas- 
ure, causes pain — pain severe, prolonged, extensive, and un- 
recompensed. It is not, I think, a sufficient answer to this to 
urge * (a) that pleasures differ qualitatively, and are therefore 
incommensurable. This objection I have already spoken of 
(cf. ante II. b), and pointed out that pleasures and pains qua 
pleasures and pains, have a common quality, as much as vir- 
tues, or motives, or desires, or goods, or activities, or characters, 
or any other class of states or things comprehended under a 
common name. And they appear to be quite as capable of 
commensuration as values. Indeed, when pleasures are said 
to differ qualitatively, it seems that by " pleasures" is generally 
meant pleasant feelings, their sources or accompaniments. If 
thus understood, there can be no doubt that " pleasures" differ 
qualitatively ; but (i) no ethical hedonist would deny that 
the (objective) sources and accompaniments of pleasant feeling 
may differ indefinitely ; (ii) it is not " pleasures" in this sense 
that are taken as the end by thinkers who recognize that any 
good for man must be a good of consciousness, and hold that 

* Cf." Social Philosophy," p. 222, etc. ; " Order and Progress," pp. 196, 202, 
etc. 
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the ultimately desirable consciousness is pleasant feeling and 
the absence of painful feeling; (Hi) it is not generally held 
that because " things" or " objects" differ qualitatively, there- 
fore we cannot so far compare them as to say that one is better 
than another. 

Further, when it is said that pleasures differ qualitatively, 
— i.e., differ as being better or worse, higher or lower, — and, 
therefore, are not commensurable, therefore cannot be compared 
quantitatively, it seems to me that to this objection the retort 
may be made, Qui minium probat, nihil probat ; for surely, in 
order that they may be estimated as better or worse, higher 
or lower, they must be not only commensurable, but actually 
compared ; and to be better is only to have more of a certain 
quality apprehended by the moral reason, to be higher or 
lower is to have more or less of moral excellence. Not that 
I admit one pleasure, qua pleastire, to be better than another. 
I only wish to point out that the judgment that this is so, 
involves a kind of quantitative comparison of pleasures and 
pains; a comparison which would, I think, be indefinitely 
more difficult to carry out than the purely quantitative com- 
parison required by Hedonism. 

That men do constantly compare pleasures and pains, and 
decide that some are greater and others less, there seems ab- 
solutely no room to doubt ; and that they are influenced by 
the prospect of pleasures and pains there seems, again, no 
doubt. If this is not so, how can we explain, e.g., the whole 
penal code, or the whole industrial organization of society, or 
the whole theory of purgatory ? And, though it is admitted 
by Hedonists themselves that the hedonic calculus is difficult 
and subject to inaccuracy, for all that, we are perforce con- 
tinually making the calculation and trying to guide ourselves 
by it ; our calculations may be no more than probable, but is 
not any calculus whatever of better and worse, subject to as 
great imperfection ? We may not indeed be able to say that 
one pleasure or pain is twice or half as great as another, or 
that any given pleasure exactly outweighs any given pain,* 

* Cf. Ryland, " Ethics," ch. iv. 
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any more than we can say that one life or one action is twice 
as good as another. But we may judge that an hour of one 
pleasure is as great as a day of another, or that some sharp 
pain or wearisome toil is cheaply purchased by a desired re- 
ward. When the terrible choice between three months' flight 
before his enemies, three days' pestilence, or seven years' 
famine was put before David, it must have been by a calcula- 
tion of the greater or less intensity of suffering, multiplied by 
the less or greater duration, that he reached a decision. He 
did not complain that the calculation was impossible, but only 
that each alternative was frightful. 

(&) The objection urged by Mr. Mackenzie (" Social Phi- 
losophy," p. 204, etc.), that even if the end is happiness or pleas- 
ure, it does not follow that the attainment of the greatest 
pleasure possible is the nearest approximation to the end, has 
already been met in as far as it depends on the assumptions 
(1) that happiness is measured by satisfaction of wants and 
desires, (2) that pleasures and pains differ qualitatively in 
such a way as to prevent their being dealt with quantita- 
tively. Another form of the objection to taking amount of 
pleasure as the end, is stated as follows : 

" If pleasure is the one thing that is desirable, it is clear that a sum of pleas- 
ures cannot be desirable ; for a sum of pleasures is not pleasure [but it is pleas- 
ures] . . . pleasures, like men, cannot be added to one another [men can surely 
be added, though certainly a sum of men is not humanity] ... If the hedonistic 
view were to be adopted, we ought always to desire the greatest pleasure, — i.e., 
we ought to aim at producing the most intense feeling of pleasure that it is pos- 
sible to reach in some one's consciousness. ... A sum of smaller pleasures in 
a number of different people's consciousnesses, could not be preferable to 
this." * 

This form of the objection to the idea of a " sum of pleas- 
ures" appears to me to be founded on the absence of a clear 
distinction between the individual and universal point of view. 
Of course, for one individual there is no way of increasing his 
amount of pleasant feeling except by adding to the quantity 
in his own consciousness ; but taking a general point of view, 
the quantity of happiness possessed by any number of per- 

* Mackenzie, " Manual," p. 113; cf. Dewey, " Outlines," section xix. 
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sons, is increased by any addition, however small, in the con- 
sciousness of any one of them. Unless one is prepared to 
say that it does not matter whether one man suffers or a 
thousand, that it does not matter whether I have five minutes 
of agony or five hours, that it is all the same, or indifferent; 
whether those for whom I care have but few or many days of 
happiness: unless one is prepared to say all this, I do not see 
how it can be affirmed that " pleasures cannot be added."* 

I must subjoin one word with reference to the implication 
conveyed by the use of the word intense in the quotation 
given above. It seems to indicate that one individual's quan- 
tity of pleasant feeling can be increased only intensively and 
not extensively. To assert this with reference to a creature 
whose life has to consist in a succession of moments, pleasant 
or painful, seems very curious. The hedonist, like other men, 
has memory and expectation, has a before and after with 
which the present is indissolubly linked, and upon which its 
character largely depends. It might even be suggested that 
neither past nor future would have much interest for anybody 
if devoid of " hedonistic" content. And surely every reason- 
able man, whether an ethical hedonist or not, would hold 
that from the individual point of view, if one has to live for 
say fifty years, those fifty years will be in themselves more 
choiceworthy in proportion as they contain more happy and 
fewer painful hours. Professor Green himself allows that a 
series (or sum) of pleasures may be at any rate desired, his 
objection (c) to a " sum," and his reason for calling the phrase 
sum of pleasures " unmeaning," being that a sum cannot be en- 
joyed all at once. As, however, we live and act, enjoy and 
suffer, in a succession of moments, this kind of objection 
would seem to apply to life itself; and one is at a loss to 
imagine how there could be any chief good that would not 
be subject to a similar disability. " We habitually think," 
says Mr. Mackenzie ("Manual," p. 113), "of the desirable 

* Indeed, in saying " A sum of pleasures . . . could not be preferable to 
this," Mr. Mackenzie seems to admit the possibility of addition. The possibility 
seems also to be admitted by Mr. Bradley, "Appearance and Reality," pp. 157, 
158- 
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thing for man not as a feeling of pleasure, but as a continuous 
state of happiness." It seems to me that we cannot conceive 
of " a continuous state of happiness" except as a succession 
of predominantly happy or pleasant states of consciousness, 
which necessarily occupy successive moments. Life is, in- 
deed, " not merely a series of moments," but still it is such a 
series; and if every moment is miserable, what can make a 
whole life worth having? Life is but a permanence amid 
change, and no moment is either isolated or indivisible ; time 
is as continuous as the universe, as coherent as space. 

There are a couple of objections which, though not intrin- 
sically different from some already considered, are so often 
brought against Hedonism, that I should like to say a word 
with reference to that form of them which seems most familiar. 

(d) It is said (i) that some pleasures Are low, and that it is 
base to prefer a larger quantity of lower pleasure to a smaller 
quantity of higher.* — Let us first recall that pain as well as 
pleasure has to be taken into the account, and then let us ask, 
What is it that distinguishes the so-called lower pleasure or 
happiness from the higher? Is it not that if we take a man's 
life as a whole, and his relations to others (and Universalistic 
Hedonism is very careful to do this), we find that e.g. the 
pleasure which a glutton or wine-bibber derives from the ob- 
jects of his desire are brief and intermittent, that they en- 
danger his health and bring the pains of disease, that they 
minimize or destroy his participation in the pleasures of intel- 
lect, art, reputation, friendship, benevolence, and all excellent 
activity ; they probably shorten his life and so remove all fur- 
ther possibility of terrestrial happiness or usefulness, they are 
likely to be financially injurious, and so bring the pains of 
money difficulties or absolute want, and they are likely to be 
a source (direct and indirect) of enormous suffering to his 
family and friends.f They are thus truly to be avoided ; but 

* Cf. on this point, Alexander, " Moral Order and Progress," pp. 206, 207, 
etc. 

-j- The preference of pleasures of intellect, art, benevolence, etc., to pleasures 
of eating, drinking, revenge, etc., are to be explained and justified on similar 
grounds. 
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not because any item of Happiness is in itself and quti happi- 
ness, bad, but because for them an outrageous price in pains 
and loss of pleasure to self or others has to be paid. And 
these are considerations which it especially behooves Hedonism 
to insist upon. Any given portion of pleasant consciousness 
is related not only to its causes and accompaniments, but also 
to its results ; the contention of Hedonism is, not that the mere 
feeling of isolated moments (what is " mere feeling" or " an iso- 
lated moment" ?) is the end ; but that for sensitive (and rational) 
beings, the element of intrinsic worth in the whole complex of 
life is happiness of self and others. All this has been so fully 
and convincingly set forth by the Utilitarian moralist that it is a 
little surprising to find it still sometimes not understood. If a 
whole universe of rational and sensitive beings were endowed 
with every imaginable good thing except happiness and the 
absence of pain, what would it all be worth? Are there any 
conditions whatever that could make general and unalleviated 
torture desirable ? 

IV. — OBJECTIONS TO UNIVERSALISTIC HEDONISM. 

(a) The other of the two objections above referred to is (2) 
that different people take pleasure in such different things that 
it is impossible to know how to promote happiness.* (This is, 
of course, a crude popular form of objection against the possi- 
bility of an altruistic calculus.) In answer to this, it can only be 
said that on the whole, we do know a good deal about the causes 
of happiness, as e.g., we know a good deal about the nutritive, 
etc., properties of food, although we admit that " one man's 
meat is another man's poison," that infants require different 
food from adults, and invalids need other fare than those in 
robust health. E.g., the laws of any civilized country, and the 
rules of positive morality embody a great deal of knowledge 
on this subject. And, moreover, these laws and rules have a 
powerful effect in making individual and general happiness 
coincident. That for the most part this coincidence holds in 
tolerably well-ordered communities seems evident. It is not 

* Compare e.g. Ryland, " Ethics," pp. 73, 74, 90, etc. 
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to be denied, however, that both for practical morality and for 
Utilitarian theory, the possible and occasionally actual, conflict 
between self and others is the great difficulty. But if we may 
believe in the " moral government of the world," the theoret- 
ical difficulty is overcome ; and prominent opponents of Utili- 
tarianism declare that the necessary postulate of Ethical Theory 
and Moral Conduct is the presupposition that " the agent who 
duly satisfies the community in which he shares by that same 
conduct satisfies himself," or that self-realization is only ac- 
complished by self-sacrifice.* On any theory the practical 
difficulty can only be minimized by the growth of individuals 
in wisdom and benevolence ; and on the Utilitarian view, every 
increase of Virtue in the agent means an increase of Happiness 
in others (at least), so that there cannot be an increase of 
virtue in a community without {ceteris paribus) a corresponding 
increase of happiness. 

Except II. (/) and IV. (a), the objections above considered 
relate to Hedonism whether Egoistic or Universalistic. With 
the special objections to egoistic hedonism taken alone, I am 
not here concerned. 

As regards Universalistic Hedonism, it has to encounter 
somewhat greater difficulties of hedonistic calculation than the 
egoistic form of the doctrine; but as such difficulties have 
already to some extent been considered, and are recognized 
and up to a certain point admitted by Universalistic hedonists, 
it is perhaps not necessary to say more about them now. They 
are moreover of a kind not peculiar to hedonism ; and would 
to some extent certainly apply to a calculus of activity or 
motive or equilibrium, or virtue however conceived. 

(d) More important is the objection that "the pleasure of 
others cannot be the good for us if the good is pleasure."! 
If, however, the good is pleasure qud pleasure, all pleasure is 

* Cf. Dewey, " Outlines," p. 131, etc. ; Mackenzie, " Manual," pp. 155, 
156. 

f" Social Philosophy," p. 209, p. 212, note I. Ryland's "Ethics," pp. 84, 
85, 86. A precisely analogous objection would seem to apply to any Good which 
is a Good of consciousness, since each man's consciousness is individual to 
himself. 
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good — therefore the pleasure of others from an universal point 
of view, as well as the pleasure of myself from an individual 
point of view — and though certainly an individual, I am not a 
mere individual. It is true that if I cannot desire anything 
but my own pleasure, then I cannot desire the pleasure of 
others ; but if psychological hedonism is denied (as it is denied 
by the latest and best exponents of Utilitarianism), then the 
pleasure of others may be an object of desire to me.* And 
hence as an ethical end, it is psychologically possible. The 
hedonist does not put feeling into the place of reason — but he 
asks : Granted that there is something which it is right and 
rational to seek, what is it ? and failing all other answers, he 
finds the reply : That which is ultimately and intrinsically good 
is happiness.f If it is said that Happiness or (II. e) pleasure is an 
undesired end,f we may appeal to the evidence of common 
phrases, of professed moralists (even the most typical Intui- 
tionists), of poets and preachers, as proof that happiness or 
pleasure is esteemed as something in itself worth having, and 
pain as something intrinsically to be avoided. We may also 
appeal to the proof furnished by ordinary conduct, and to our 
own consciousness. It seems to be a most undoubted fact 
that some people do desire both their own happiness and also 
other people's. And pain, at least, is what all without excep- 
tion avoid and dread. (The special importance of considera- 
tions of pain with reference to questions of distribution, is too 
much lost sight of by objectors.) 

(c) A kind of converse of the objection that " the pleasure 
of others cannot be the good for us if the good is pleasure," 
is the view (put forward, as I understand, by e.g. Professor von 
Gizycki) that although the pleasure of others is Good to me, 
my own pleasure is not Good to me. This is, perhaps, the 
most curious of all hedonistic views ; for surely it is only if 
my own consciousness tells me that my happiness is. for me 

* It cannot, I think, be denied that some people certainly do desire the happi- 
ness of some others. Admitting this fact, those who say that good is the object 
of desire, must admit that others' happiness may be a " Good" to me. 

t Cf. " Methods of Ethics," Book II., chapters iv., vi., Book III., chapter xiv. 

X Cf. Mackenzie " Manual," p. 95, seq., Ryland, " Ethics," p. 30, etc. 
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as an individual intrinsically worth having, only on this con- 
dition is there ground for holding that the happiness of others 
is that which, for their sakes, it is worth while for me to pro- 
mote. Why should I think that another's happiness is any 
good to him, unless I feel that my happiness is a good to me ? 
Can I judge his consciousness except by my own ? 

Again, each individual when aiming at the happiness of 
others, since he does not aim at the happiness of one man alone, 
has to aim at both happiness and virtue (in as far as virtue 
conduces to happiness) in each. (And, of course, on the utili- 
tarian view, conduciveness to happiness is the very content 
of virtue.) I think these considerations have some bearing 
on (d) Mr. Rashdall's objections to Utilitarianism, which are 
considered and answered by Professor Sidgwick in Mind, vol. 
xiv., p. 486. The "supposed difficulty, that Utilitarianism as- 
signs " a different end to the individual and to the race," 
might, it seems to me, be better expressed by saying, " a dif- 
ferent end to the individual, qua individual merely, and to the 
individual qua part of the whole," for there can be no end 
aimed at by men, and no end worthy of human attainment, 
except as aimed at and attained in the consciousness of indi- 
viduals. The conflict (if conflict there be) is a conflict within 
the consciousness of individuals (as indeed Professor Sidg- 
wick points out). It seems to me that Mr. Rashdall's objec- 
tion of " a different end" would be more appropriate to the case 
of self versus one other solitary conscious individual. 

The objections which I have endeavored to meet in the 
foregoing pages may be summarized and grouped as follows : 
I. — Objection that Ethical Hedonism depends on Psycho- 
logical Hedonism. 
II. — Objections to admitting Pleasure as the Ethical End. 

(a) Because the adoption of pleasure as end is based 

on confusion (ambiguity of " pleasure"). 
(&) Pleasure is an impossible end, because it is a mere 

abstraction ; and, also, 
(c) because it is not intrinsically valuable, but only a 
sense of value. 
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(d) Pleasure is an irrational end. 

(e) Pleasure is an undesired end (cf. IV. (£)). 

(f) To get pleasure we must forget it. 

III. — Objections to Empirical Quantitative Hedonism. 

Even granting that pleasure is the end, amount or sum 

of pleasures is not the end ; because, 
(a) pleasures are not commensurable, since they differ 

qualitatively. 
(&) pleasures are not pleasure, and cannot be added ; 

(c) a sum of pleasures cannot be enjoyed all at once. 

(d) It is base to prefer a larger quantity of some pleas- 

ures to a less quantity of others. 
IV. — Objections to Universalistic Hedonism. 

(a) Owing to individual variations, we cannot know 

how to promote happiness generally. 
(&) If the good is pleasure, the pleasure of others can- 
not be a good to me. 

(c) The pleasure of others is a good to me, but my 

own pleasure is not a good to me. 

(d) Universalistic hedonism assigns a different end to 

the individual and to the race. 

E. E. Constance Jones. 
Girton College, Cambridge, England. 
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